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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
II. 


I Lert a Primary Class—in the September issue of the 
Teacher — in the midst of an examination that was to determine 
what they know and what they can do. I was to continue tho ex- 4 
amination in the October issue; but circumstances prevented. ‘ 
Therefore I will call up the class for the remainder of their exer- : 
cises now. 

























{ 

Let me first repeat a statement made in the former paper, — for 4 
it is what gives the attainments of the class before us any special i 
point and value, — that it is are presentative class of the whole 
body of Primary scholars* belonging to one of our Massachusetts 
communities, that numb€rs, in all, about fifteen hundred; and that 
these scholars have been under the charge of teachers who have 
been selected in the ordinary manner, and very few of whom have 
received any special training for their duties. The moral is, that 
any community anywhere, that is earnest to accomplish like results, 
can do so effectually, through a proper use of its means and 
powers. 

Now to our class. It has already been examined in reading | 
drawing, and phonetic spelling, and it has had dictation exercises, 
one on the sounds of the letters, and one on the meaning of the 
words in the reading lesson. 








* The types made me say in my former paper, that all the scholars of this 
class were of foreign birth. It should have read ‘many being of foreign 
birth.” 
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It is time for a little relief from this long continued mental exer- 
tion. So the teacher bids the class prepare for an exercise in 
physical gymnastics. 

These are then performed with the judicious selection of motions, 
and the admirable precision and energy that are to be expected 
where they are daily practised, and where there is a true appreci- 
ation of the purpose they are intended to subserve. 

Then comes a lesson in music, conducted by the music master, 
The singing chart is placed on the stand, and question after ques- 
tion on musical notation and the laws of expression is asked and 
promptly answered. Does any one suppose that the Boston Pri- 
mary school children, who are taught by that famous Mr. Mason, 
have therefore a monopoly of scientific musical knowledge? Not 
so, by any means. Mr. Mason has repeated himself indefinitely in 
his inimitable music book and charts, and, through their use, other 
schools than his own are making delightful progress. The class 
before us, for instance, will answer any ordinary question in the 
fundamental elements of the science, will give you the sounds of 
the scale without any leading voice or instrument, in any order 
they may be called for, and will read and sing by note any simple 
melody. After enjoying one of these melodies when the question 
ing has ended, we are ready to go forward to something else. 

Ah! we see what is coming, for the teacher has taken from her 
drawer a handful of many-colored scraps of cloth, and another of 
worsted, and has emptied from a box a pile of colored cards. 
Now she hangs up on the wall behind ber a chart, having upon it, 
in systematic order, the primary, secondary and tertiary colors, 
and it fortunately being a bright, sunny day, she bids one of the 
boys hold up a prism in the rays that stream in through the win- 
dow. The brilliant spectrum is thrown on the opposite wall, and 
then begins an enthusiastic recitation on the science and uses of 
color. The children are always enthusiastic when engaged in this 
exercise, it enlists so many of their young, teeming faculties; and 
how necessary a knowledge of color is! How it has part among 
the commonest habitudes, and is an element of the simplest tastes. 
How much of human happiness is influenced by it! What a variety 
of occupations, too, depend for the nicety of their operation ou 
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accurate and tasteful discriminations of color! 
made a regular study in every public school. 

The children explain the spectrum, the formation of the second- 
ary and tertiary colors; the distinction between tints, shades, hues, 
etc., and the harmonies and contrasts of color. Then they have a 
right earnest and busy time selecting from the little heaps of col- 
ored scraps such colors as may be called for, or pointing them out 
on the chart. Mistakes are made, for very few among ordinary 
persons have accurate perceptions in this regard, and abundant 
amusement is created in correcting them, the class, themselves, 
being the critics. It is to enliven the perceptions, and render them 
prompt and true, that such exercises are practised. And what do 
mankind more need than that their perceptions should thus be 
trained ? 

The color-lesson over, we have an exhibition of the attainments 
of the class in numbers. They have not been schooled in any 
text-book of “mental arithmetic,” as is very common, — solving 
problems which they bave no intelligent conception of, by means 
of formulas that have been drilled into their memories by weari- 
some painstaking, and that they must begin just so always, or they 
are all afloat,—no such absurd travesties of mental discipline are 
tolerated among them; but, through a striking variety of ingenious 
and interesting methods, illustrated now on the black-board, and 
now again through pure mental processes, they are made to 
demonstrate that they have been thoroughly grounded in notation 
as far as four places; that they are familiar with the tables, and 
can perform readily simple “sums” in addition and substraction. 
Then they go through with an exercise in ready reckoning. The 
teacher enunciates the successive steps with rapidity, and at the 
close a goodly number of hands are thrust up, ready with 
the answer. Here is a sample or two of the questions, which the 
teacher gave in full: — 





Well may it ba 


49-7 124+4+11—5 X 3 X 9—2 = What? 
4X4+4+10+6X 94510 X 4= What? 






Nothing taught in our schools, under the head of arithmetic, is 


more important than this ready reckoning; for it embraces within 
37 
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itself nine-tenths of all the arithmetical processes that are going on 
in counting-rooms and in the manifold walks of life. And the 
secret of success in it is, to have the scholars so thoroughly 
grounded in the tables in advance, — all of them, that of addition 
as well as that of multiplication, —that no sooner is the relation 
between any two numbers indicated, than the mind fastens on the 
result without a moment’s hesitation. The answer must be given 
to 9 + 8, as readily as to 9 x 8. 

When we are done with arithmetic, and at various other inter- 
vals in the course of the examination, recitations are called for of 
beautiful selections from prose and poetry; for the memorizing cf 
choice literary gems is a stated practice. What discipline of the 
memory at once so genial and beneficial as this ? — endowing it 
with a store of delightful possessions, introducing the mind to the 
creations of genius, and so tending to beget an eagerness to drink 
yet more at the same pure and inspiring fountains! And where 
the teacher has the perception of true and delicate modulation, 
what a precious vocal training is accomplished, and what pleasure 
experienced through the delightful manner in which the recitations 
are given ! 

Now comes an “ object lesson” pure and simple. The teacher 
tells us in advance that she will not have recourse to any lesson 
with which the scholars have been made familiar, but will take up 
an entirely novel subject. While, therefore, they will not be able 
to display any trained intelligence, they will exhibit what ability 
they possess when thrown on their own resources, and how fruitful 
the lesson may be made to their minds. : 

The subject is announced to be “The Boa Constrictor” ; and at- 
tention is at once secured and interest awakened, by the exhibition 
of a picture of the terrible serpent, coiled about the branches of a 
tree, and about to wind its deadly folds around an unsuspecting 
victim beneath. The three kingdoms of nature are already well 
understood by the class, with their distinctions and specialities, and 
the status of the serpent is soon determined. Then follow descrip- 
tions of its habits, and anecdotes of its fearful prowess in obtain- 
ing its prey, interspersed with questions to enlist the minds of the 
scholars, and keep their interest on the stretch. But I must has- 
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ten on; Iam keeping the class at work too long for such little 
folk. 

“ Now,” says the teacher, when she has.finished the lesson, “take 
your slates and write out as much of what you remember about the 
boa constrictor as you can do in ten minutes.” 

While the children are busy with their writing, I will improve 
the opportunity to say that if the class, taking their tender age in 
view, were altogether untrained in the practice of writing out ma- 
terial from their memories, they would make very wretched head- 
way in the task imposed on them. But they Aave been so trained. 
This is a frequent exercise; and therefore, skilled in forms of ex- 
pression, and the structure of sentences to some extent, they are 
soon busily at work. 

This is one of a class of exercises that is incumparably the most 
useful of all the instrumentalities of the school-room, from the moment 
that the little primarian knows how to put words together in 
sentences, and write them down, up through Grammar school! and 
High School, to the very month of graduation. Weekly, yes, 
daily, if possible, there should something be required, — adapted to 
the stage of the scholar’s advancement, — that is to be produced by 
the pencil or the pen; a copy of a sentence or sentences from the 
reading book, first to train the faculties to accuracy of observation, 
then passages from dictation, transcripts from memory, abstracts 
of lessons, and of books that may have been read; and finally, when 
the scholar has nearly finished his course, and his mind has been 
trained to think properly and express itself correctly, original 
compositions. ‘To rely upon this last form of compositions from 
the beginning to the end of a scholar’s course, as is often done, is 
to require him to make bricks without straw, and to give his mind 
very little discipline or progress. 

But the ten minutes are over, and the slates are brought up to 
be inspected. Many are highly creditable; the lesson being faith- 
fully reproduced in sentences well formed, with the spelling, cap- 
italization, and punctuation quite correct; evincing that with timely 
culture, quite young children can give very intelligent expression 
to their thoughts. 
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But I must pause. I am exceeding my proposed limits. I must 
leaye unnoticed the attainments of the scholars in spelling, vocal 
gymnastics, oral geography, and other methods of culture in lan- 
guage beside those which we have detailed. 

It will be seen, I think, from the attainments of the class which 
we now dismiss, that the new method of teaching Primary Schools 
involves a total change in the work of the school. The great aim 
is, as has before been said, not to interpose an “ object lesson,” 
technically so termed, here and there, but it is, to make an object 
lesson of every lesson ! The first question the Primary teacher should 
ask herself in connection with every study is, “ How can I render 
this clearly obvious to the senses of these children?” The grand 
idea of Froebel, that the play of children should be organized into 
work, or rather, — when they have reached the age to attend a public 
school, — the converse of his proposition, that the work we would 
put them upon should be organized into play, should be the genial 
motto of every primary school-room. 

And not only are the studies of the schools thus taught made 
delightful to the scholars, but another blessed result is, that the dis- 
cipline takes care of itself. Many of the primary school teachers 
of Cambridge, after trying the system of “no corporal punishment,” 
declared that they could not get along without it. Now so little 
corporal punishment takes place in the New Bedford Primary 
schools that I have ceased to think anything about it. In all my 
rounds, for eighteen months at least, I have not once entered a 
room where a child was in tears under discipline. All is bright, 
cheerful, busy, — cheerful and bright because all are happily at 
work, 

And these results, I repeat, are possible everywhere. 

H. F. H. 





ORAL INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


To enable pupils to gain the greatest amount of good from text- 
vooks, the lessons ought often to be accompanied by oral illustra- 
tion, especially in primary schools, where little children are to 
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learn to study, and to learn to Jove study. They will learn the 
alphabet more readily if their attention is called to the form of 
each letter; and they will, if allowed, often trace out resemblances 
in the letters to familiar objects; for instance, they will say that 
h looks like a chair. Letters which puzzle them most may be 
drawn on the black-board, and their peculiarities pointed out. 
They will study such letters more attentively than those on the 
cards, and will learn them sooner. It is not unusual, especially in 
ungraded schools, to find pupils ten or twelve years of age, who 
are not certain of 4, d, p, or qg, unless seen in some familiar word. 

There are many facts which alphabet and primer classes can be 
taught, which give variety to the recitations; and, if the pupils are 
allowed to give the answers in concert, the attention of the class is 
secured, and they will recite with spirit and animation. They can 
be taught to count; to know the names of the first nine numbers, as 
the teacher writes them upon the black-board ; and, afterwards, they 
may learn any numbers of not more than two figures; but neither 
figures nor letters should be given them in regular order; as it is 
more difficult to teach them to a child who knows them only in 
their order, than to one who is entirely ignorant. Primary classes 
can be taught to add and subtract numbers under ten; first, with 
the numeral frame or marks on the black-board; afterwards, with- 
out. They can be taught their right hand from their left; the 
names of the days of the week, and how to spell them; the names 
of the months; to spell their own names; the points of the com- 
pass; the name and direction of any town which joins their own; 
the name of any river or mountain in or near the town; the shape 
of the earth; where the sun rises and sets; and many similar facts. 

People are apt to forget that the world is all new to children, 
and often take it for granted that they apprehend things of which 
they have no distinct notion. A boy twelve years old, in one of 
our district schools, answered his teacher that “the sun rose in the 
east, and set in the woods.” His sincerity was evident; he had 
heard some one say that the sun rose in the east, and he had 
formed his own theory as to its setting. Of course no teacher 
would attempt to crowd many facts into one recitation; two or 
three serve to give variety to an exercise, and the child feels much 
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more as if he had attended a recitation, and had learned some- 
thing, than if he were sent to his seat after the mere routine reci- 
tation from his alphabet or primer. Once a week or a month it is 
well to have a review of all the items which the class have learned. 

When the child leaves the alphabet for the primer, he should be 
encouraged to talk a little about the lesson, that he may get an 
idea that the printed words have a meaning, and that they are 
connected with something which he can understand. 

One day the lesson of a primary class was about a whale. “Do 
any of you know what a whale is?” asked the teacher. “O yes, 
ma’am,” replied a little boy, “my father went fishing, one morning, 
and caught one.” “Indeed, Eddie! where did he catch him?” 
“Up in the brook.” “And what did he do with him?” “He ate 
him for breakfast.” A few words, perhaps a rapid sketch on the 
black-board, served to make the child understand the difference 
between a whale and a pickerel. His interest in the lesson was 
aroused; he wanted to know what the next line was about; and 
the class went to their seats, eager to study the lesson, that they 
might find out the subject. 

But little children must be taught how to study, before they can 
study with advantage. It is not unusual, in large, ungraded 
schools, where the teacher can devote little time to the younger 
ones, to find ‘scholars, eight or nine years old, who do not know 
how to study. They know that they are to look on their books, 
but have no idea that they are to read the words, much less that 
they are to understand or to remember them. Children can be 
taught, first, to notice the little space of blank paper after every 
group of letters which forms a word, and then to try to pronounce 
the word. Rapid and frequent practice in spelling helps them to 
do this, by making them familiar with the sounds of the letters. 
Irregular words should be given out as well as regular ones; there 
will always be some scholars in the class who will learn them, al- 
most by intuition, and the others will catch them from these. If 
the school is small, the teacher can give the class some definite 
time for preparing the lesson, and can spend five or ten minutes in 
pronouncing the words for them; first making sure that they have 
spelled the word to themselves, and then having them pronounce 
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it after her. In a large school the teacher cannot afford the time 
for this; but the older pupils are fond of doing it, and can be 
trained to do it well. 

The phonic system possesses many merits, but, we think, is not 
as essential as many suppose; for, if children are well trained 
upon the old system, they will often be prepared to leave the 
primer as soon as those taught upon the phonic system are ready 
to leave the phonic primer for the ordinary one. Besides, they 
are not troubled with trying to understand two systems, and they 
have the advantage of being familiar with the orthography of many 
irregular words. 

In giving out words of similar sound and different signification, 
even to primer classes, the meaning of the one wished for should 
be given, and, if the other is spelled, it should be considered a 
failure. Children are always interested in this, and, if the word 
is put out without the definition, will ask which one is meant. 
They sometimes astonish the teacher by asking ‘which one,’ 
when there is no word of similar sound in the English language; 
but that is better than paying no attention to the meaning of the 
words, 

Children in the higher classes of primary schools shou#d be 
frequently questioned about the lesson, that the teacher may be 
sure that they understand the words aad the sense of the sentences. 
Unless this is done, many pupils will form a habit of reading with 
reference to the words, without attending to the meaning, especially 
if the words trouble them at all. And pupils should be encouraged 
to ask the meaning of what they do not know; but if, by a little 
patience or a little help in expression, the child can be led to 
answer his question himself, it is better than to tell him the answer 
at once. 

pre are one or two objections to the plan of allowing ques- 
tions. Children will not voluntarily ask questions about the lessons 
unless they are interested, and are happy, and at home in the 
school-room; and, if they are, it is useless to expect that absolute 
stillness which impresses a visitor so favorably. Besides, questions 
increase the labor of the teacher. ‘TI do not like to teach a school 
after you have had it,” said one primary teacher to another; “the 
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children ask too many questions; they want to understand every- 
thing ; and they sometimes ask questions which I cannot answer.” 
As to the latter statement, those who have to teach little children 
must make up their minds that such questions will be asked; as to 
the rest, when a teacher has to choose between the real progress 
of her pupils, and a little extra trouble for herself, it is only fair 
to suppose that she usually chooses the trouble. 

And, last but not least, are those moral and religious lessons, 
which many children, especially pupils in the primary schools of 
cities and large villages, get nowhere unless at school. The 
school-room is not the place for abstract teaching on points of 
morality and religion; and, even if it were, not one child ina 
hundred would listen patiently or intelligently. But when little 
instances occur in their own school affairs, children can be taught 
something of honesty, truth, justice, and the golden rule. “ Why 
didn’t you give Anna her pencil, which you found ?” inquired a teacher 
of a new scholar. “ Because it is mine,” sullenly replied the boy. 
“] don’t understand you,” said the teacher. “Don’t you see that 
Anna has proved that the pencil is hers?” “I know it was hers,” 
answered the boy, “but my mother taught me that if any one lost 
anything, it was not his any longer, and if I found it, it was mine.” 
On inquiry it was found that the boy had told the truth. He had 
been so instructed. But children quickly catch the moral tone of 
those around them, and when he saw that the other scholars 
brought to the teacher.even a pin when found, he soon did the 
same. 

Scholars can be taught truthfulness; and, unless they are afraid 
of severe punishment, can generally be led to give a correct state- 
ment of any thing which has happened, even if it prove that they 
themselves were in fault. And they can be encouraged to practise 
generosity and self-denial. Sometimes little children are an ie 
to “take places ” above any one disorderly in the class. One eager 
little fellow once stepped quietly above a little girl, whose toes 
were half an inch beyond the line. “ Would you be willing,” 
asked the teacher, “that Abbie should go above you if you were 
no farther out of order?” The boy hesitated a moment, then 
said, “ No, ma’am, I shouldn’t,” and went pleasantly back. “ And 
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I would just as lief he stood up there, if he would like to,” said 
the little girl. It will not answer to carry this plan of self-gov- 
ernment too far. Children are, at best, only children, and they 
must know that they are under authority; but if the teacher can 
spare the time to wait a minute for a scholar to see the right from 
the wrong, and to choose the right, the child gains a step in self- 
discipline, which helps in the formation of his character for life. 

All oral instruction will be received and used in as many differ- 
ent ways as there are different dispositions to receive it; and it 
should be tempered somewhat to the character or the capacity of 
each pupil. All children, too, have their “black days,” when no 
instruction seems of any avail; but, happily, these are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

Oral instruction should always be used as a means rather than 
an end; else the pupil learns to depend more on the teacher than 
on his own efforts. In general, if it is judiciously employed, the 
children will be interested and animated. They will not be mere 
text-book scholars; will like school, and truancy will be almost 
unknown. The task of government becomes so much lighter that 
the teacher can sometimes say, — 


“ The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge: 
They have taught me the goodness of God.” 





BALANCED FORCES. 


One of the most wonderful things in all the natural world is the 
constant destruction and as constant restoration of the equilibrium 
of forces which are daily calling for readjustment.- “ All the rivers 
run into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the place from 
whence the rivers come, thither they return again.” Every thunder- 
storm, each tornado, is a cry for quiescence. The destruction ot 
the equilibrium is unceasing, its restoration always recurring. 
Where the balance is best maintained there is the most enduring 
and the securest life. 
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Whatever is true in this regard of the material world is true in 
a deeper sense of the world of man. All history is but the story 
of jarring forces adjusting themselves to and balancing each other, 
the balance being more nearly reached as the progress of a race 
or a nation beyond primitive modes of living is more marked. The 
best governments of to-day are those in which the different depart- 
ments of the government are so arranged that they form a balanced 
whole. 

What is true of the nation is also eminently true of the individ- 
ual. ‘The man is small and one-sided who trains himself only in 
some one direction, forgetting those qualities which are foils to his 
specialty. Generosity continually tends to become lavisliness, a 
wise prudence turns to niggardliness, unless these opposite charac- 
teristics are so developed as to hold each other in check. 

A wise and symmetrical development of all the opposite powers 
makes the strong thinker and worker, the man who, 


“If an unexpected call succeed, 
Come when it will, is equal to the need.” 


What is the real strength of the best and greatest men this 


world has known, but just this even balance of powers? They have 
known both how to be abased and how to abound. It was by no 
conspicuously brilliant single quality that Washington won and 
held the proud title of Father of his Country, or that the “ silent 
prince” held steadily, through all discouragement, the purpose 
which, once realized, made his country free from a foreign yoke, 
and made 


« his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 
To keep the Soldier firm, the Statesman pure.” 


Such people often do not attract the attention as do those whose 
characters are unevenly developed, because there is no single 
marked excellence standing in bold relief, patent to the 
careless eye of any chance beholder, so that he who runs may 
read; but we turn to them in seasons of discouragement, in hours 
of darkness, and we feel the power which we do not see. We 
often measure its greatness by the void left when it is gone. No 
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one would like to live with the irresolute, unready Hamlet whom all 
men may admire to study, who is the central figure of the play 
that bears his name, but whose meteor light is overshadowed by 
the steady radiance of the strong, quiet, balanced Horatio, whom 
we would take to our hearts to be trusted in any emergency. 

Now, what is the secret of the development of a harmonious, a 
balanced intellect and character? He who could answer this 
question rightly would have told the one thing which all educators 
since the beginning of teaching have been striving to determine. 
Even one who points out any defect in systems of education is 
helping toward this end. Now and then some earnest soul has 
caught a glimpse of some one of the principles upon which all true 
training must be based, and has wrought out a plan to embody this 
principle, and a new force has been introduced into systems of 
training whose echo lives even in those places from which its soul 
has died out. Nay, by that strange tendency of our nature to the 
destruction of symmetry, the new workers who follow the discov- 
erer so work out the details of his plan, that they hide the princi- 
ple itself by the very finish and elaboration. 

Thus the classification and course of study in our schools are 
often so minutely wrought out that nothing is left to the wit or 
iudgment of the teacher, and it requires a martinet rather than a 
thinker to manage the system, and our schools are no more places 
of real mental and moral training than the mimic show of the pa- 
rade ground is a real battle. The problems of life are individual, 
and the training which fits people to solve them must be individual, 
to a greater extent than those who are adorers of system alone 
are willing to admit. There must bea limitation of the number of 
pupils under one teacher’s care to twenty-five or even a smaller 
number, before the best results can come from our school training, 
before the true balance between the training of the individual 
alone, and of the class alone, can be struck. 

The same tendency to elaboration of details is seen in the teach- 
ing of particular subjects, and in the preparation of text-books. 
Thus have arisen those finished systems of grammatical analysis, 
wherein language has been so pruned and trimmed, that no chance 
is left for any free growth of a living tongue. They are post- 
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mortem rather than physiological studies, and the outcry against 
the teaching of classics is but the effort to return to a balanced 
training. It will be fortunate indeed if the momentum of this 
movement does not carry us so far that we lose the ability to retain 
what is valuable in the language training of the past. 

A. E. J. 





“MAYN’T I BE A BOY?” 
BY E. R. GEORGE 


“ Mayn’r I be a boy?” said our Mary, 
The tears in her great eyes of blue; 
“T'm only a wee little lassie — 
There’s nothing a woman can do. 


“*Tis so; I heard cousin John say so, — 
He’s home from a great college, too, — 
He said so just now in the parlor: 
‘ There’s nothing a woman can do.’ 


“T feel it, —O mamma, don’t smile so, — 
I feel it each day press so hard ; 
There’s Johnnie, he can wade, he can shovel, — 
Z mustn’t play out of the yard. 


“ Last winter I wanted to snowball, 
And Johnnie he wanted me too; 
Aunt Jane said: ‘Oh, no, little lady, 

It wouldn’t be proper for you.’ 


**T don’t care so much for the snowballs, 
I think it is rather rude play; 
But it’s just so with me in the summer, 
It's just so with girls every day. 


“ They mustn’t run round in the meadows, 
‘They'll soil their new muslin or blonde; 
The boys they just roll up their trousers, 
And go out to wade in the pond. 


*« And, mamma, O, I wouldn’t care so; 
But the speaker, that pa heard last night, 
Said that ‘ women all grown up,’ yes, women, 
‘They never had ever a right!’ 
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‘*O mamma, I never can bear it ! 
Mayn't | be a boy? O please say ? 
I won’t be a cry-boy, like Jimmie, 
Tl do all you wish, every day!” 


“ My wee little lassie, my darling,” 
Said I, putting back her soft hair, 

“T want you, my dear little maiden, 
To smooth away all mother’s care. 


“* Who is it, when pa comes home weary, 
That runs for his slippers and gown ? 
What eyes does he watch for at morning, 

Looking out from their lashes of brown ? 


‘Is there nothing you can do, my darling ? 
What was it that pa said last night ? 

* My own little sunbeam is comigg 
I know, for the room is so bright.’ 


“* And there is a secret, my Mary — 
Perhaps you will learn it some day — 

‘ The hand that is willing and loving 
Will do the most work on the way.’ 


“ And the work that is sweetest and dearest, 
The work that so many ne’er do, 

The great work of making folks happy, 
Can be done by a lassie like you.” 





H. W. Beecuer’s Ipea or A Boy. — At twelve, at fourteen 
certainly, a boy is capable of taking care of himself out of doors. 
He ought to be able to drive a horse, to climb the highest tree, to 
swim skilfully, to carry a gun safely and to use it aright, to be of 
such a manly disposition as not to provoke attack, or, if wantonly 
assailed, to have such a courageous way of using. himself as that 
the same miscreant will not choose to meddle with him the second 
time. Nimble of hand, quick of foot, strong of loins, patient of 
fatigue, loving action for mere luxury,—this is the boy that a 
pious mother finds it not hard to train Christianly, and when to 
this outward freedom is added the self-control which a true religion 
gives, he will grow up such a man as the State needs, as good men 
honor, and true women fervently love. — Christian Union. 
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Editor's Department. 





TITLES AND HONORARY DEGREES. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction in its early days adopted 
the rule of calling its members by their names without any regard to 
titles. Prof. George Washington Pedagogus, LL.D., was called 
George W. Pedagogus, and found his name printed in the proceedings 
of the institute, shorn of all its appendages, as though it were of no 
more importance than John Smith. If Pedagogus himself was more 
than Smith, he showed it by his manifestation of superior wisdom ; 
and the members of the institute, we suppose, thought they were able 
to ascertain his superiority Just as well when he was called Mr. Peda- 
gogus, as when called Dr. Pedagogus. 

Nowadays the attendants on our more important educational 
meetings are mostly Doctors and Professors. The reports of pro- 
ceedings are plentifully sprinkled with Profs., D.D.’s, LL.D.’s, ete. 
The Rev. James Williams, D.D., ventured to make a suggestion. 
Pres. Martin Doremus, LL.D., rose to a point of order. Prof. Eras- 
mus D. Jones, Ph. D., moved to adjourn. This may be all right. 
But we commenced our earthly career in the days of democratic sim- 
plicity alluded to above, and are not yet quite educated up to the 
times ; so we like the old way better than the new. 

We confess, also, to having in our young days a high respect for 
these honorary titles, and a wholesome awe of the great men who 
were so fortunate as to obtain them. A Professor was to us a very 
learned man who had charge of some department of study ina college ; 
a Doctor of Laws was aJustice Story, or a Chief Justice Shaw, a 
man really learned in the law. It was not necessary then, as it 
seems to be now among teachers, to call every man Doctor who had 
received the degree of LL.D. The general public has not yet. made 
this advance. We never have heard Charles Sumner called Dr. 
Sumner, nor Robert C. Winthrop, Dr. Winthrop. It is true N. P. 
Banks was called Dr. Banks in some way or other in England. But 
the American newspapers didn’t understand it till somebody informed 
them that Harvard College gave him the degree of LL.D. when he was 
Governor of the State. 
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But now Professors are as common as Esquires. Only a few of 
them are connected with colleges, and a good proportion of them 
never saw a college. The book-publishers of New York send out 
their circulars to thousands of Professors in the Western and Middle 
States, and are beginning to honor some of us New England teachers 
with the same title. Every teacher of a High School in the Middle 
States and some parts of the West is a Professor; but New England 
teachers have not advanced so far, and we beg that the title may not 
be fastened upon them. It is quite honorable enough to be a good 
schoolmaster. Besides, soap-men, barbers, riding-masters, pugilists, 
are Professors. Let us leave the title with them, or bestow it only 
where it properly belongs. 

Let a six-horse or a one-horse college bestow the degree of LL.D. 
on a teacher, his friends call him Doctor, and everybody is expected 
to do the same. We know of no man among teachers for whom we 
have always had a more sincere respect and exalted admiration than 
for George Bb. Emerson. That simple name stood for so much in 
our estimation that we were shocked when we first heard him called 
Dr. Emerson. We have not got used to it yet. We don’t know, but 
we believe he dislikes the title as much as we do,—as he certainly 
has done nothing to make him desire to lose his identity. Who 
Dr. Emerson is, no one knows. He may be an apothecary, a horse- 
doctor, a dentist, a doctor of divinity, of medicine, of music, of 
philosophy, of law, etc.; but there is no mistaking George B. Emer- 
son, whose educational writings still hold the highest rank in our 
literature, whose reputation as a wise, conscientious, and thorough 
teacher is everywhere acknowledged. 

Francis Gardner, — who does not know him as the efficient head of 
the Boston Latin School, a most thorough scholar, and the most ener- 
getic of workers? But how few know who is meant when Dr. Gardner 
is spoken of? 

Thanks to the colleges for not throwing any LL.D.’s at our old 
friend, Thomas Sherwin. He lived and died plain Thomas Sherwin, 
and left a reputation better than all titles. 

We do not wish to be understood as underrating college degrees. 
Honorably conferred, they may be honorably received. A scholar 
may be pleased, and even proud, to receive from a college faculty, 
composed of wise and conscientious men, an indorsement of his 
scholarship. We rejoice that colleges recognize teachers as worthy 
their highest honors; but we do not think it any more necessary to 
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call a teacher who has received the degree of LL.D. a Doctor, than 


it is to call thus a lawyer or a statesman who has been similarly 
honored. 





PUBLICATION FUND. 


THE annual loss of this Journal from delinquent subscribers has 
been from $500 to $800. Ten years of such experience has com- 
pelled the Association to adopt a new system. At the late annual 
meeting it was unanimously voted that future subscriptions shall be 
paid in advance. 

In order to enable the Finance Committee to act in accordance 
with the above vote, it became necessary to adopt some plan by 
which all debts of the Association might be paid, and to raise a few 
hundred dollars as a fund to aid in publishing the Teacher at better 
advantage, 7. e. so that paper may be purchased, and all our business 
done on a cash basis; and thereby save 10 per cent on the cost of 
publishing the Teacher, to be used in improving it. 

An appeal has been made to the teachers of the State to aid this 
effort, and a generous response has been received from many of them, 
as will be seen below. Those whose names are in italics have paid. 

George B. Emerson, $50. D. B. Hagar, $20. 
Teachers of Lowell, $38. W. E. Endicott, $20, 
D. W. Jones, $20. 


TEN DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


A. E. Winship, E. B, Hall, Nathaniel Hills, C. O. Thompson, J. P. Pay- 
son, S. J. Dunbar, E. H. Marston, B. F. Hillman, J. D. Philbrick, L. E. Leeland, 
Alfred Bunker, George K. Daniell, Jr., Geo. T. Littlefield, W. E. Eaton, El- 
bridge Smith, M. G. Daniell, James A. Page, G. B. Putnam, John Kneeland, 
Geo. B. Hyde, Josiah Stearns, N. E. Willis, H. H. Lincoln, W. L. P. Board- 
man, James W. Webster, Carlos Slafter, D. C. Brown, E. Frank Wood, E. 
Hunt, F. A. Hill, D. B. Hubbard, Wm. C. Collar, Fred’k O. Ellis, C. G. Clark, 
Samuel Swan, L. Dunton, Alonzo Meserve, L. P. Pillsbury, H. A. Freeman, 
A. G. Boyden, Geo. H. Martin, Daniel Mansfield, B. W. Roberts, R. H. 
Fletcher, Francis Cogswell, W. F. Bradbury, Mr. Howard of Newton, H. B. 
Miner, Francis A. Harris, Charles P. Rugg, Alpheus Crosby, J. W. Dickinson, 
A. P. Marble, Warren Copeland, B. F. Tweed, Leroy Griffin, A. B. Magoun, 
Charles Hutchins, H. H, Kimball, W. E. Sheldon, 8. C, Stone, Geo. A. Walton, 
C. E. Swett, D. B. Wheeler, James F’. Blackington, Geo. H. Howison, B. B. 
Russell, Edward M. Lancaster, David Bentley, J. I. Ward, Jr., C. T. Horn, W. 
W. Spaulding. 
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FIVE DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Geo. T. Wiggin, D. H. Hadley, T. P. Adams, J. Orne, E. O. Grover, Wm. 
Henshaw, Benj. Wormell, H. G. Goodrich, J. D. Billings, G. A. Southworth, S. 
D. Hunt, S. J. Bullock, Edward Stickney, J. L. Brewster, Ellen M. Dodge, 
Emily B. Eliot, A. P. Gage, L. A. Wheelock, A, J. Nutter, Samuel Tucker, 
John S. Hayes, R. C. Metcalf. 


THREE DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Miss E. MeDaniels ($3.50), J. O. Norris, Edwin Southworth, D. H. Varney, 
Jas. E. Parker, A. P. Gage, , J. W. Brown, John W. Perkins. 





TWO DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
George W. Neal, M. W. Hazen, 8S. A. Bray, W. F. Porter, T. H. Wason, 


S. H. Haskell, A Friend, A. H. Cornish, Friend, 8. A, Pool, J. W. Armington, 
($2.50), Emma E. Farnum, Bowler. 


ONE DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Eliza C. Fisher, Annie H. Shurtleff, Adelina May, Mary F. Barnes, Frank 
Wiggin, C. S. Tucker, Unknown, Lincoin, H. Marey, M. S. Thomas, M. G. 
S. B. Phillips, E. M. Harriman, M. E. Steele, S. C. Pittman, A. Richards, M. 
H. Leonard, E. M. L., -, W. W. D. Hind, 8. D. Adams, J. K. 
Knight, Mrs. J. G. Knight, Delia M. Upham, Julia A. C. Gray, C. F. Kimball, 
M. E. Tolman, Ann Johnson, M. A. Baker, L. I. Fisher, M. L. Cummings, I. F. 
P. Emery, M. A. E. Sanborn, H. D. Hinkley, A. E. Friend, E. G. Parrott, 
Helen M. Dunn, Elisha H. Tower, E. S. Fricket, A. W. Averill. 

A few subscriptions have been received for sums less than one dollar. 





Other subscriptions will bé gratefully received, and pleasantly 
acknowledged in the Teacher. The Committee indulge the hope that 
the efforts which are now making to improve the financial condition 
of our journal, will be crowned with success. They are determined to 
do all in their power to improve it in all its departments, and they 
look with confidence for the efficient co-operation of the teachers of 
the whole Commonwealth. 

Those who have not paid, will oblige the Committee by sending 
their subscriptions without delay to D. W. Jones, Boston Highlands. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


MEETING OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


[Made up from the minutes of the Secretary, and the report in the Boston 
Journal.) 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
38 
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held its opening meeting at the Lowell Institute, on Thursday evening, October 
20th. The President, J. W. Dickinson, of Westfield, occupied the chair. The 
divine blessing was invoked by J. C. Greenough, of Westfield. 

The President briefly addressed the members of the Association. He said 
that the present age demanded more of the teacher than any age that had 
passed. The educational forces needed to be so arranged as to produce more 
unity of effort. He trusted that from their associations they should gain new 
interest and energy for their work, and that the meeting would be one of the 
best ever held in the Commonwealth. 

A committee on nominations was then appointed, consisting of R. C, Metcalf 
and TH. H. Kimball, of Suffolk; E. B. Hale, of Middlesex; J. Kimball, for 
Nantucket; A. P. Gage, of Norfolk; J. C. Greenough, of Hampden; H. F. 
Harrington, of Bristol; J. P. Averill, of Hampshire; C. C. Chase, of Essex; 
A. P. Marble, of Worcester; G. T. Littlefield, for Barnstable; V. M. Howard, 
of Franklin; D. W. Jones, for Plymouth; A. Tolman, for Berkshire; and G. 
K. Daniel, for Dukes. 

A very interesting address was then delivered by Rev. Wm. R. Alger, of 
Boston. He said there was something peculiarly ennobling and cheerful in the 
work of a teacher; they could see from week to week the results of their labor. 
Preachers and congregations came together month after month, and it was 
sometimes difficult to point out what they acquired; but seldom was the case 
that a scholar passed six months in school without gaining something. The first 
duty of every teacher was to teach himself. They should endeavor to avoid the 
spirit of routine, and keep every faculty fresh. There was no means of doing 
this so effectually as by making progress. The subject on which he proposed to 
speak was “ The teaching of morality in tha public schools.” Morality was the 
one comprehensive aim which should be the special interest of all. Happiness 
was only the incidental accompaniment, and not the aim of life. Morality was 
not to be taught in any denominational manner. It should be so taught as to 
inculcate a love of right. It should be the aim of the teacher to enlarge the 
sensibilities of the pupil. The whole of life was a religious service, reflecting 
the glory of the Creator, and it followed that all the aims of life for which men 
struggle were good. The only evil was when individual good was grasped in- 
stead of the social and general good. The first great element in the morbidity 
of the world was asceticism. It was often said that pleasure was not worthy of 
attention because it was so short; but the prizes which God set should not be 
considered as evil, neither should they be carried to excess, 

The fallacy of poetic justice should be avoided. He meant by poetic justice 
the doctrine of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. The truth should 
always be taught without exaggeration. Not overt, theatrical, poetic justice 
should be taught, but the trae justice of nature. The chief point was to learn 
to discriminate definitely the rank of the moral scale. The highest act of which 
a man was capable was the merging of self in the Infinite: the lowest, the appro- 
priation of food for a moment’s gratification. Between these two extremes runs 
the scale of motives. The truest ethical definition of sin was to choose the low- 
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est when the highest was in reach. There were three descending types of char- 
acter. The first was the mean man, who preferred the lower motive to the 
higher. The second was the public exploiterers, who feasted on the spoils 
of the public good. This class included nine-tenths of the politicians. The 
third were traitors, who betray a trust of any kind. The first ascending 
type was the man who preferred the higher motive to the lower. The second 
ascending type was the hero, and then came the saint or martyr. 

The worst man was one who would gratify his vanity at the expense of the 
public good. The noblest, the one who would sacrifice himself for the sake of 
securing some good for the whole universe. One of the worst errors of the world 
was the attempt to depreciate all the goods of the world, so the universe was 
robbed of its splendor. 

All teachers of public schools should impart a sound, scientific, practical 
morality ; they should seek to glorify existence. Look abroad in the grandeur 
of perfected humanity. See the glory of the light of the sun. No habit was 
so pernicious as the prevalent one of dwelling upon evils and crimes at the 
expense of the other side. One would think from the newspaper reports that 
all were corrupt and degraded. It was far more ennobling and pleasant to look 
on the other side of the picture. There was nothing so glorious in any human 
being as a generous enthusiasm. It was noble to look up and aspire to the beau- 
tiful, the good, and the Divine. It was nobler to reward merit than punish 
demerit. Armies were raised to punish wrong; was it not time that nations 
raised armies to go forth and do good? to lift up and ennoble instead 
of punishing ? 

Charles Hammond, of Monson, followed. He said that some of the senti- 
ments of the discourse would give rise to much debate. It was a very decided 
illustration of all schemes of morality, and for one he did not feel inclined to 
adopt it. He could not illustrate duties in such a scheme of morality. If nine- 
tenths of the politicians were exploiterers, he would look at them as such. He 
wanted asystem of morality with clearly defined points. He was not afraid a 
pupil would get too clear an idea of transgression. A sterner morality was 
needed than was taught in the pleasant doctrines of the speaker. As he had 
listened he wondered whether the pleasant pictures would not meet the approval 
of the transgressors themselves, He should not teach the morality the speaker 
inculcated, if he understood it. 

Committees appointed: On Resolutions —J. P. Payson, of Chelsea; G. B. 
Putnam, of Boston; and A. E. Gibbs, of Westfield. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places — W. E. Sheldon, of Waltham; (i. A. 
Walton, of Westfield; H. H. Lincoln, of Boston; W. L. P. Boardman, of Bos- 
ton; and Charles Hammond, of Monson. 

The Association then adjourned. 

Fripay, Oct. 21. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 

The morning session, Friday, was opened in the hall of the English High 
School, Bedford street. Charles M. Cumston presided, an] prayer was offered 
by Charles Hammond, of Monson. 
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A paper was then read by J. C. Greenough, of Westfield Normal School, on 
“The Use of Text-books.” He held that text-books should not be used by pupils 
without the aid of teachers to give proper explanation, which could not be ob- 
tained by the pupils without such aid. He acknowledged that advanced pupils 
might find them of great help, but not the younger ones, 

Mr. Hammond held that text-books were perfectly proper for pupils, that the 
truths they contained were fully as valuable in print as when verbally uttered. 

Mr. Pierson, of Waltham, held that text-books were no real benefit. It was 
“necessary to have the sympathy of voice to excite the interest of the pupils. 

Mr, Hammond thought that the contempt of text-books on the part of teach- 
ers was the greatest heresy of the age. 

Mr. Hills, of Lynn, urged that the text-books were imperatively necessary, and 
that it would be very unwise to think of discarding them. 

Mr. Hagar, of Salem, said he was a “ radical conservative” on the question, 
and decidedly stood on the same ground as that taken by Mr. Greenough. 

Mr. M. G. Daniell, of the Roxbury Latin School, read an interesting paper 
on “ What is needed in a Latin Grammar.” He held that Latin grammar re- 
quired indexes, and he was opposed to the present mode of teaching. ‘The mat- 
ter was discussed by several gentlemen in a very interesting manner, 

H. B. Cushing, of the Chauncy Hall School, read a treatise on “A Course of 
Study for Classical Schools,” and in connection with this a discussion ensued on 
the new course of study in the Boston Latin Schoul. 

Mr. Gardner said that for several years there had been a growing opposition to 
classical study. The study of Latin and Greek is not a means of getting money. 
The whole community is engaged in money getting, and intellectual pursuits are 
scouted. People say to teachers now, though they do not use these words, “ We 
want our children to know a little of everything,— something of mechanics, 
geology, mineralogy, acoustics, and so on.” The programme of the proposed 
new course was prepared without any consultation, the intention being to suit 
education to the materialistic ideas of the people. 

Mr. Hudson, of Boston, questioned what the new programme really is, and 
doubted its success. 

Mr. Hammond read from the Massachusetts Teacher the course of study pro- 
posed for the Latin School. 

Mr, Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, said, however preposterous the pro- 
gramme may appear, all the studies included have been studied during one year 
at the Frederick William Gymnasium, Berlin, with two additional studies. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. Gardner, Mr. Pierson, and others. 

A paper, by A.C. Perkins, of Lawrence High School, on “ Illustrations in 
Chemistry,” followed, and the meeting adjourned until afternoon. 

The afternoon session commenced at half-past two. 

Mr, Carlo Slafter, of the Dedham High School, read an article on “ Should 
the study of modern languages take the place of that of Latin and Greek?” He 
held that the study of Latin and Greek was essential to all scholars from the 
age of tenyears. At that age, give a boy a good elementary work on Latin, and 
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at the age of fourteen he would not only have a fair knowledge of Latin, but 
also a better knowledge of his native language. The present tendency is to 
underrate the value of classical languages. He thought this a great mistake, 
and that nothing ought to be permitted to supplant the ancient languages. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Slade of Fall River, Parsons of Wal- 
tham, Thompson of Newburyport, Anderson of Boston, Philbrick of Boston, 
Hills of Lynn, Collar of Roxbury and Smith of Dorchester took part. 

Mr. L. W. Anderson was next introduced, and addressed the assemblage on 
the subject of, “ At what age, and in what manner, should the study of English 
literature, as distinct from English grammar, be commenced, and how should it 
subsequently be conducted?” In beginning, he said, the studying of a language 
merely to acquire it is useless. The culture which results from a scientific 
education is narrow, hard, and far different from the refinement which results 
from a pure literature. Primarily we do not study literature for knowledge, 
but for the cultivation of fine fesling and senses. The campaigns of Marlborough 
are far more brilliant than the descriptions of the siege of Troy given by Homer. 
Assuming, then, that a large part of true intellectual growth in our schools is due 
to its literature, we question why it has not held a higher place. He condemned 
the modern school reading-books, comparing them with boarding-house hash. 
Literature can only be studied by the actual reading and the study of authors 
in the school-room, under a competent teacher. Only in this way can the 
student be brought under the jnfluence of the author’s fancy. He believed 
English literature should be in our High School as a course of study anda 
course of reading. The teacher should take charge of the home reading of the 
student, and cause him at intervals to write articles upon the books assigned. 
In conclusion, he enumerated the books he considered suitable for one year’s 
reading. 

Mr. Hudson said that Mr. Anderson's paper went over too much ground. THe 
‘thought it necessary to take a few great authors, and study them carefully. If 
you get right intellectual habits in the mind, the scholar will not need any 
guiding. 

Mr. Hammond thought the way to create an interest in a first-rate piece of 
literature was to let a class read it until they understood it. He did not believe 
a young class could do more than devote themselves to such a writer as 
Shakspeare, and that when a good taste is once created, the students will them- 
selves spurn all that is worthless in an author. 

Mr. Havisland said that he did not believe the comprehension of Shakspeare 
was in the power of a boy of seventeen. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION, 


The Grammar School Teachers met at Tremont Temple. The attendance 
was quite large, nearly filling the body of the Temple before the hour of open- 
ing, and by eleven o’clock the audience filled the hall. A large number of 
those present were females, an evidence of the well-known fact that the elu- 
cational interests are very largely confided to the charge of the gentler sex. 
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James F. Blackington, of the Prescott School, presided, and the exercises were 
introduced with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Lothrop. The first paper read was 
“ Honor Among Pupils,” by Geo. H. Martin, of the Bridgewater Normal School 
He commenced by giving the different shades of meaning which had been given 
tothe term “ honor” from the most remote barbarous period to the present day. 
Coming down to the special phase of which he was to treat, he said the public 
sentiment of boys was in favor of fighting. 

The theology of ancient times taught that depravity in youth was to be gotten 
out like dust in a carpet. The speaker also encouraged the practice of leading 
pupils to inform against each other. The teacher’s work was twofold, — to incul- 
cate correct ideas, and eradicate false notions. 

There was a misconception of true honor among boys; they thought more of 
reputation than character. The pupil must be taught that to be called a coward 
was not to be one, that giving and receiving blows was no test of character. The 
most important lesson to be taught was the supremacy of public over private 
rights. The whole work of the school must be brought into harmony with 
nature, and all unnecessary restraints must be removed. The question assumed 
a broader form, How shall moral culture be secured in the schools? The first 
step was to cultivate the habit of testing all actions by the standard of right ; to 
accomplish this would be a grand success. Parallel with this must go the educa- 
tion of conscience. Outside motives of right should not be presented. Teach 
with all the power of language the abomination of expediency. The teacher 
must be guided in this work by his own conscience and the Bible. 

In the discussion which followed the presentation of this paper, Dr. George B. 
Emerson said he differed from the speaker in one matter. He never allowed one 
pupil to inform against another during his thirty-five years of teaching. He 
gave his pupils to understand that he had placed full confidence in them, and he 
thought teachers should appeal to the boy’s sense of honor. The teacher should 
teach honor by his own influence. The character of a true gentleman was the 
highest honor a man could have. 

Mr. Meserve, of North Bridgewater, said nearly every one would agree with 
the comprehensive principles laid down in the paper. He thought the teacher 
should speak to the school upon the subject of honor at times when opportunities 
for illustration were offered. Opportunities for teaching the principles of honor 
arose in teaching arithmetic, reading, and especially history. 

Mr. Philbrick was much interested in the paper, and was glad to hear from 
the young members of the Association. He wanted to hear from A. Bronson 
Alcott, who was present. 

Mr. Alcott could not separate manners from honor, and he should speak of 
manners, In its fine significance, the term included all that made a perfect 
character. The person who carefully studied the influence that was to go forth 
from them, was the true moral teacher. The best trait which the teacher could 
carry into the school-room was a sweet, pleasant voice. A harsh voice would 
call out all that was aggressive in the pupil. The system of education in this 
country was at fault because it did not provide the time or means for moral culture. 
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The teacher must aim at the heart instead of the head. Mr. Alcott concluded 
by giving some interesting reminiscences of the five sweet, pleasant years of his 
life which he spent as teacher in Masonic Temple, Boston, about forty years ago. 

A recess of five minutes was taken, after which Mr. H. E. Holt illustrated the 
manner of teaching music in the lower classes of the Boston Grammar Schools 
with a class of fifty young girls from the Dearborn School, Roxbury. Exercises 
were given them in learning and distinguishing the sounds of the gamut without 
the use of aninstrument. The exercise lasted for three-quarters of an hour, and 
was listened to with great interest by the audience. 

At twelve o’clock, Mr. C. Goodwin Clark, master of the Lincoln School, read 
a paper on Geography. ‘Though much time was given to the study, in mc:t 
cases little of practical value remained in the minds of the pupil. 

One-fifth of the time and expense of the Grammar Schools was given to the 
study of geography, and the unsatisfactory result had brought the study into dis- 
repute. If time was wanted, eliminate the rubbish in the methods of teaching, 
and there would be plenty of time. 

The definitions given were often as blind as the thing defined to the minds of 
the young. In most geographies the method of rote learning was adopted. It 
could be made one of the most interesting studies if taught in a natural manner. 
The text-books were improving, but they should not be depended on. The 
value of a teacher’s work was the amount of work put in it. 

Recitations were too often conducted in a mechanical manner, and a teacher 
in such cases was simply a recitation post. The place to begin teaching 
geography was the school-house, and the first ideas to be taught were those of 
distance and direction. The important point was that a child’s knowledge should 
be developed from objects with which he is familiar. 

The slate comes early into use, and maps of the school-room, the school-yard, 
then the neighborhood and town should be drawn. Map drawing should be 
simultaneous, like writing. Some primary geography maps contain more than 
should be taught in any school. There was less fault to be found with the 
arrangement of the Grammar School geography. 

The maps and the map question were the abomination of desolation, not 
mentioned by any prophet. He then read lessons of map questions from dif- 
ferent text-books, such as to describe the location of a long list of Siberian towns 
with jaw-breaking names, or to give the population and characteristics of certain 
cities in Central Africa. 

Instead of these, the memory should be taxed only with those little particulars 
in the places of one’s own immediate vicinity, The text-books should contain 
two sets of maps, one for reference, and the other containing only what should 
be memorized. Somebody discovered that geographieal names could be sung 
into pupils easier than they cou!d be learned in any other manner. 

Physical Geography should be taught in the Grammar School. The higher 
lessons which geography developed were dwelt upon in conclusion, 

Adjourned until afternoon. 

Promptly at half-past two o'clock, the assembly was called to order, and Prof 
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Edward S. Morse, of the Peabody Institute, Salem, was introduced to illustrate 
methods of teaching natural history. In his easy, conversational manner he at 
once engaged the attention of the audience. He said that he should take up three 
forms of animal life. First, he considered and explained the growth of the 
common fresh-water snail, and its relation in organization and structure to the 
common classes. Next, he gave an explanation of the structure of the common 
house-fly, and its typical relation to other insects; and, lastly, the common 
lobster, as illustrative of the articulates. He accompanied his description by 
crayon drawings on the black-board; and his skill in this method of illustration 
several times drew forth applause from the audience. 

The next subject brought before the meeting was a discussion upon the legiti- 
mate use of the text-book in the study of grammar. The first speaker was Mr. 
Boyden, of Bridgewater. He said the question implied some dissatisfaction 
with the present method of studying grammar. The use of the text-book de- 
pended very much upon the merit of the book. If a poor one, it should be 
thrown out of the window. The qualities of his ideal book were a complete 
outline of the subject, and a logica] arrangement of divisions and subdivisions. 
Such a text-book would be useful. The teacher should in no case rely too much 
on the text-book, and the outlines of the book should be clothed and illustrated 
by oral instruction. The whole thing depended upon the vitalizing instruction 
ot the teacher. An entire renovation of the subject was needed. 

Mr. Brown, of Boston, would make the same use of a text-book in the early 
stages of teaching grammar as in any other study; that was, to make it follow a 
great deal of oral instruction. It was a good deal of a task to learn the English 
language. The time of commencing the study of grammar was very differently 
estimated. He thought it should be one of the first studies. The great trouble 
was that too much reliance was placed on the text-book, instead of going before 
it with oral instruction. 

The next exercise was a paper entitled “ Self-Reporting,” by Mary R. Good- 
rich, of Plymouth. She said the aim she had in presenting the paper was to 
awaken discussion and lead teachers to teach truthfuluess. The main idea was 
that the habit of requiring pupils to report their own conduct to the teacher at 
the close of school, was an incentive to deceit rather than to truthfulness. 

After this paper the meeting adjourned. : 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 


The teachers of the primary schools met at the Rice School-house on Dartmouth 
street. B. F. Tweed, of Charlestown, was elected President, and Miss Grace 
Hooper, of Boston, Secretary. 

Mr. H. C. Hardon, of the Shurtleff School, Boston, then explained his method 
of teaching drawing, in considerable detail, with illustrations upon the black- 
board. 

Following this, was an illustrative lesson in object-teaching, by Miss B. W. 
Hintz, in which she had a class of young pupils on the platform, and put them 
through a variety of exercises, and demonstrated the nimbleness of their little 
brains as well as the possibilities of object-teaching. 
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Mr. Jonathan Kimball was next introduced, and made an address upon the 
‘* Uses and Abuses of Object-Teaching.” The philosophy of object-teaching he 
discovered in the curiosity manifested by children in regard to the objects they 
see around them. It was natural for them to investigate and study in this way. 
A boy’s destructiveness is often based upon this necessity of his nature to learn 
from objects, and when he rips open the brim of his hat to ascertain how it is 
braided together, he learns the braid of the straw in a way and thoroughness 
that no description could have conveyed to bim. 

The child was inevitably most interested in the common objects around him, 
as, for example, a chair. The obvious qualities and component parts of a chair 
were readily discernible and could be enumerated by any child with an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the uses of these several parts. The subject might be: car- 
ried still further, detailing the history of chairs, when they first came into gene- 
ral use, and by the instruction of anecdotes of great men, and the chairs they 
used on notable occasions. But there was danger of being too profound and 
learned in teaching object lessons to the little ones. If the object were a nut- 
meg grater, it were better to permit the child to say that it was rough and round, 
than to require him to say that it was perforated and cylindrical. 

One great advantage of object-teaching was that it introduce dvariety, and, 
as some might call it, disorder. The speaker alluded in sarcastic terms to that 
ideal of a perfect school, which formerly had possession of teachers’ minds, 
which fixed the pupils in their seats during the session with the immovability of 
statues, and preserved throughout the silence of the grave. 

It was inevitable that in teaching our object lesson that there would be among 
the children what the teacher might subjectively regard as disorder. There 
would be moving about and talking and whispering. This was a natural and de- 
sirable condition of things. A clock that is wound up all the time does not go 
correctly, nor could children’s minds be kept wound up all the time. They 
must, like the clocks, be allowed to run down occasionally. That object-teach- 
ing should be permitted to overshadow the other studies was also an abuse, and 
on this point the speaker discoursed at some length. At the close of his re- 
marks the forenoon session terminated. 

The afternoon session was opened with an exemplification of Dr. Leigh’s type 
as a means of tuition in reading. The characters, which were printed in large 
size on pasteboard, may be described as the ordinary letters, with modifications. 
For example, the letter A, having four sounds, was upon the cards in four dif- 
ferent shapes, the characteristic features of the letter being, however, retained 
in each instance. The system was explained by Miss K. A. Dwyer and by Mr. 
Dunton. The pupils upon the platform seemed to understand the characters 
perfectly, and responded promptly. 

George A. Walton, of the Westfield Normal School, next spoke. The idea 
advanced was that numbers should not be taught by rotation and recitation from 
the book, but by ocular demonstration, and by the analysis of each number into 
all its component parts. For example, that the number four is not only itself, 
but is also one and three, two and two, and three and one. 
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The next topic on the programme was Physical Exercises. These were 
exhibited by a class of boys and girls, under the direction of Miss Mary 
E, Allen, 

Dr Dio Lewis followed in an interesting discourse on the same subject, in 
which he advanced some of his well-known ideas. 

Following this, was a discussion upon the management of primary schools. 

Mr. Metcalf, of East Boston. His leading idea was that the teacher should 
have an intelligible idea of what was to be obtained in a particular term, or 
with a particular class, and then persist in it. 

A. Bronson Alcott next spoke. He said that teaching, in its highest and 
finest sense, is a matter of inspiration. It is a gift of genius, a magnetism, 
and cannot be learned by the instruction, or from the advice of others. There 
was a quick response to this magnetism on ‘he part of children; they know on 
the instant of the teacher’s entrance to the room what is her mood and what are 
her feelings. The children are not intellect, but they are sensibility,— the 
intellect is not yet unfolded. The secret of influence with them is that they 
are to be charmed and interested. The teacher’s intercourse with them should 
be rhythmic, musical, and lyrical. The voice of tenderness and sympathy was 
potential. It is the manners of the teacher, rather than what she knows, that 
avails in gaining for her success. Whoever can talk well with a child to inter- 
est him, can talk with the angels. With the address of -Mr. Alcott, the session 
was closed, 


SOCIAL GATHERING AT FANEUIL HALL, 


The annual social gathering of the teachers took place at Faneuil Hall. At 
an early hour the teachers congregated in the hall, and were busied in groups 
here and there, some promenading, others seated, and all with busy tongues 
renewing friendships with their co-laborers, after a twelvemonth separation. 
Standing in the galleries and looking down upon the scene, it presented the 
liveliest appearance, while the busy hum of voices gave abundant evidence of 
‘the pleasant greetings with which old friends met, and the cordiality which 
exists between the members of the profession. 

Few opportunities are afforded-in a lifetime to see so many intelligent coun- 
tenances at a social party, and those who watched the faces as they flitted to 
and fro, wreathed with smiles, could but feel a pride in the noble corps of 
teachers which represents the educational interests of the Commonwealth. No 
more intelligent body of ladies and gentlemen can be gathered in the State, or 
even in the country, than the teachers of Massachusetts. 

Once during the evening the President called to order, and introduced Pro- 
fessor Holt, who delighted those present with an Italian song. The well-known 
elocutionist, Prof. Lewis B. Munroe, read Mark Twain’s description of the 
Genoa guides ; a duet was sung by Prof. Holt and lady, and two songs were 
sung by Mrs. C. A, Barry, which were loudly applauded. The festivities were 
prolonged for several hours. 
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SaturpaAy, Oct. 22d. 

A general meeting was held in Tremont Temple at nine o’clock, A. M. 
Prayer was offered by John P. Payson, of Chelsea. The Nominating Committee 
reported a list of officers. The Association proceeded to ballot, and the nomi- 
nees were elected as follows : — 

President. — FE. B. Hale, Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. — Charles Hammond, Monson ; E. A. Hubbard, Springfield , 
J. P. Averill, Boston ; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater ; E. I. Comins, Worcester ; 
J. A. Blackinton, Boston; J. L. Brewster, Lawrence; J. C. Greenough, West- 
filed; Caleb Emery, Charlestown; G. K. Daniell, Jr., Boston; A. P. Marble; 
Worcester; J. Kimball, Salem; C. P. Rugg, New Bedford. 

Councillors. — M. F. Cooke, Boston; D. B. Hagar, Salem; J. D. Philbrick: 
Boston; N. Hills, Lynn; J. P. Payson, Chelsea; C. Hutchins, Boston; D. D. 
Patten, Winchester; F. A. Hill, Chelsea; L. F. Warren, West Newton ; H. H- 
Kimball, Boston; S. A. Chase, Lowell; J. W. Dickinson, Westfield. 

Recording Secretary. — J. W. Webster, East Boston. 

Assistant Recording Secretaries. — A. P. Gage, Charlestown; A. E. Win- 
ship, Bridgewater. 

Corresponding Secretary. — E. B. Young, Boston. 

Treasurer. — D, W. Jones, Boston. 

Mr. Payson thought that ladies should be represented on the board of offi- 
cers, as three-fourths of the members of the Association were of that sex. And 
he hoped that in future years he should be allowed to vote for ladies for officers 
of the Association. 

The Treasurer, D. W. Jones, of Boston, made a report that the Finance Com- 
mittee had tried to adopt measures of economy during the year. Last year 
there was a balance of about $1,000 against the Association. An effort had 
been made to pay it by getting 100 subscribers to pay $10 each, and 59 persons 
had put down their names, The debt was an honest one, incurred in the publi- 
eation of the Teacher during the war, when nearly every other educational 
journal in the country succumbed, 

The net receipts of the Association for the year, including the $800 State aid 
and $2,446.75 by subscription, amounted to $3,875.32 ; the expenditures of the 
year $3,634.66, leaving a balance of $240.66 in the treasury. The total indebt- 
edness of the Association is $2,030, or, after deducting reliable assets, a balance of 
indebtedness amounting to $1,439.34; there was due from delinquent subscribers 
$1,291, which he considered as worth at least $600. The cost of publishing the 
Jeacher during the past year had been $2,647.61, and the amount which should 
have been received for subscriptions was $2,737.75, thus showing that at present 
it was paying expenses. . 

Mr. Hagar thought it was a shame that the Massachusetts teachers should not 
support their educational journal, The money could and should be raised on 
the spot. 

S. J. Dunbar, of Hingham, wanted the Treasurer’s report printed in full in 
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the Teacher, so as to show the teachers of the State the financial condition of the 
Association, 

Mr. Philbrick thought it would not be difficult to lift the debt by systematic 
effort. The Teacher, during the past year, had been a good journal, and he 
was proud of it. 

Rey. Charles Hammond, of Monson, would have the whole world know every- 
thing about it, and if it was an honest debt they need not be ashamed of it. 

Mr. Winship was in favor of publishing the report, as the best means of rais- 
ing the funds. 

The names of those who had agreed to pay ten dollars each were then read, 
and a committee, consisting of D. B. Hagar, Alfred Bunker, A. E. Winship, 
S. J. Dunbar, and H. H. Kimball, was appointed to obtain additional subscrip- 
tions. 

Prof. Eben Tourjee, of Boston, was then introduced, and read a valuable 
paper upon “ Music in its Relations to Common School Education.” 

He said a complete education was demanded on every hand, but the claims of 
music, as a branch of education, had been practically ignored to a very great 
extent. Ie urged the addition of music to the school curriculum for the reason 
that it was an aid to other studies. It was an especial aid t8 graceful reading 
and speaking. It directly aids in the discipline of the schools, it calms and 
soothes the restlessness consequent upon continuous study. It is to be employed 
as a means of cultivating the taste, it harmonized all the branches of study. 
Masic softens, thrills, subdues, It quickens the emotions, it had a voice for each, 
The refining influence of early musical culture would never die. It was the 
province of music to furnish rational enjoyment. It was a noted fact that 
where music was taught in the public schools, the ribald songs disappeared from 
the streets. Music held the highest rank as an aid to the memory. The songs 
of childhood were never forgotten. 

The powers of observation and expression were all heightened by the aid of 
music, and as a mental discipline it was no wise inferior to the vaunted study of 
mathematics. The period of school life offered the greatest facilities for its ac- 
quisition. The surroundings of the school-rooms were very favorable to rapid 
progress in music. The failure to commence the study of music early was the 
cause of much of its superficiality. From a utilitarian point of view it could be 
shown to be a real economy. The musical profession was the best paid of any in 
existence. Although only the teaching of vocal music was indispensable to the 
school, the time might come when the study of instrumental music would be 
necessary. The physical advantages of vocal training must not be overlooked. 
The teaching of music in the public schools prepares for participation in the 
church service, and would aid in establishing congregational singing. The moral 
nature of the child may be powerfully cultivated through the aid of music. It 
entwines itself about his heart, and becomes a part of his being. Songs of patriot- 
ism and morality made a salutary impression on the mind of youth. Le closed 
by giving a sketch of the method of teaching music in the Boston schools, which 
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he considered the most perfect in the world. This perfection had been acquired 
in the last ten years, at a cost for tuition not exceeding the cost of one writing 
bock per annum, to each pupil in the public schools. 

At the close of the address, Prof. Tourjee conducted the veneral Lowell 
Mason to the platform, to whom he had made allusion as “the father of church 
and school music in America.” , He was greeted with much applause by the 
audience, and bowed his acknowledgments. 

After a few minutes, Dr. Mason came forward and congratulated tlie associa- 
tion upon the pleasant occasion, the social intercourse, the lectures and other 
means which were provided for mutual improvement. 

There were two forms of vocal culture, first the speech voice, and second the 
song voice; both should go hand in hand. The voice was that which moved the 
heart, so this voice culture should be carried on in the schools. But he could 
not enlarge upon the topic, as he had pain, and he trusted the audience would 
excuse him for stopping abruptly. 

Prof. Tourjee requested the audience to rise and sing, to the tune of Hebron, 
which was written by Dr. Mason, the words — 
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“Thus far the Lord hath led me on.” 


The audience promptly responded to this request, and under the leadership 
of Prof. Tourjée sung, with much feeling, the first two verses of this well-known 
hymn. 

G. B. Putnam, for the Committee on Resolutions, reported the following, 
which was unanimously passed : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be hereby tendered to the 
retiring president and other officers for their successful efforts in promoting 
its interests; to the Section Committees, for the varied and attractive pro- 
grammes they have presented; to the ladies and gentlemen who have favored 
the Association with papers und addresses, so full of interest and profit; to the 
teachers and their pupils who have so beautifully illustrated methods of instruc- 
tion; to the city of Boston for the use of Faneuil Hall, and to Mrs. C. A. Barry, 
Prof. Monroe, and Prof. Holt and lady, for their pleasing entertainment therein ; 
to C. F. Miller for the use of piano, kindly furnished at same place; to the 
cities and towns of the Commonwealth for the facilities granted their teachers 
in attending the meetings of the Associations, and to the railroads for free return 
tickets furnished to its members. 
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Mr. Hagar reported that the amount of subscriptions and pledges received to 
liquidate the debt was $1,100.05. It was then voted that the report of the 
Treasurer be published annually in the Teacher, and the directors were in- 
structed to enforce prepayment for that periodical, 

The following resolutions, presented by Mr. Philbrick, were laid on the table 
for discussion at the next annual meeting : — 

Resolved, That for the further development and improvement of our school 
system, the four following measures are requisite : — 
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Ist. Provision for a State Educational Tax, the proceeds of which to be ap- 
portioned to the cities and towns according to the actual school attendance. 

2d. Provision fora more efficient and complete supervision of schools by 
means of county or district superintendents. 

3d. Additional provision for the professional training of teachers, more es- 
pecially with reference to the wants of the several district schools. 

4th. Further provision for securing the universal attendance at school, either 
public or private, of all the children between the ages of seven and fourteen years. 

Mr. O. B. Seagraves, of Omaha, Nebraska, who has charge of the educational 
journal of that State, made a short address upon the educational interests of the 
West. 

The Association, after singing “ Old Hundred,” adjourned. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Joun D. Parisrick, Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston, now re- 
ceives, and deservedly too, a salary of $4,500, and has a horse and carriage fur- 
nished him, “May your shadow never be less,” is a form of salutation which 
will be highly superfluous in his case, 

E. B. Have has, we are glad to learn, withdrawn his resignation of the superin- 
tendence of the Cambridge schools. He has accepted the office for another 
year at a salary of $3,000. 

G. Francis Ropryson, late Principal of the Middleborough High School, 
has opened a private school for boys in Springfield. 

Boston Scuoois.—The Nation says “‘a sudden blow has fallen on the 
cause of education in Boston.” This blow is the removal of the Training 
School trom its incommodious quarters on Somerset street to the new building 
for the Girls’ High and Normal School, Newton street. ‘This school is a de- 
partment of the Girls’ High and Normal, but there was no room for it in the 
old Normal building, so outside accommodations were provided for it. Now it 
has been called home, and we beg leave to assure The Nution that the “ blow” 
was one which will send the cause of education onward. 

George W. Minns has been appointed special teacher of History, Geography, 
English Literature, and the Natural Sciences; George W. Pierce, special 
teacher of Mathematics; and A, H. Buck, Josiah G. Dearborn and J. S. White 
have been appointed masters, in the Latin School. Salary of each, $3,000, 

C, J. Lincoln, A. G, Whitman and Charles H. Cumston have been appointed 
sub-masters in the English High School. Salary, $2,400. 

Maria A. Bacon has been appointed teacher of Chemistry in the Girls’ High 
and Normal. Salary, $1,500. Alice W. Wellington, Helen M. Dunbar, S. 
Annie Shorey, Rebecca R. Joslin, Emerette O. Patch, and Anna B. Thompson 
have been appointed assistants. Salary, $1,000. 
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Maria L. Tincker has been appointed Head-Assistant in the Roxbury High 
School, in place of Sarah A. M. Cushing, resigned. Salary, $1,500. Helen 
A. Gardner, Assistant. Salary, $1,000, 

Boston now employs 4 Head-Masters, at a salary of $4,000 each; 1 Head- 
Master, at a salary of $3,500 ; 41 Masters, at $3,000; 39 Sub-Masters, at $2,400 ; 
9 Ushers, at $1,700; 1 female Principal, at $1,700; 4 High School [ead-Assist- 
ants, at $1,500; 19 High School Assistants, at $1,000 ; 33 Masters’ Assistants, at 
$900; 60 Head-Assistants, at $800; 420 Grammar School Assistants, at $700; 
and 325 Primary Teachers, at $700. Also, special teachers in Music, Modern 
Languages, Sewing, etc. 
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New York ScHoo.ts. —Superintendence. General Superintendent, Henry 
Kiddle ; salary, $4,750. First Assistant Supt., Grammar Schools, 'T. F. Harri- 
son; salary, $4,200. First Assistant Supt., Primary Schools, N. A. Calkins ; 
salary, $4,200. Second Assistant Supt., Grammar Schools, J. H. Fanning; 
salary, $3,800. Second Assistant Supt., Primary Schools, William Jones; 
salary, $3,600, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue NATIONAL TEACHER: a Monthly Educational Journal ; 40 pp-; $1.50 
per annum inadvance. Columbus, Ohio. E. E. White, Editor and Proprietor. 
Will contain the same articles as the Ohio Educational Monthly ; but its miscel- 
laneous department will be devoted to the educational interests of the country 
at large. 

Amateur. A Repository of Music, Literature and Art. Quarto form, 20 
pp-, including several pages of Music. Monthly, at $1 per annum. Philadel- 
phia. 

Tae WomaAn’s JouRNAL. A weekly newspaper devoted to the interests of 
woman, to her educational, industrial, legal and political equality, and especially 
to her right of suffrage. Editors: Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, 
Lucy Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and T. W. Higginson. Boston, 3 Tremont 
place. $3.00 per annum in advance. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


LITERATURE OF THE EnGiisn LanauaGce. By E. Hunt, LL.D. New 

York ; Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, and Company. 

One taking up this book with the expectation of finding it a complete com- 
pendium of English literature, each author receiving his due proportion of 
space, and each shown at his best, will be disappointed. The compiler had no 
such endin view. Mr. Hunt is Head-Master of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School, Boston. He desired a book for use in his school which should be some- 
thing more than a history of literature, a list of authors and their works, and 
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mere specimens of their style. He wished to lead his scholars into a study of 
literature itself, and give them an appreciation of some of the best things that 
have been written, in order to cultivate their taste, and aid them in forming a 
style of their own. He has therefore given generous selections from the best 
authors, American as well as English, rather than short extracts from the many; 
and for the most part has been guided by an excellent judgment. In so well 
meeting his own want, he has met the wants of most of our higher scliols. 

The first article is Theory of Beauty, from the Edinburgh Review. This is 
followed by The Philosophy of Style, from the Westminster Review. 'Then 
come the selections from authors, preceded by a short account of each author 
and a list of his works. Shakspeare is represented by one play — Julius Casar. 
We might, perhaps, had we made the book, have left out some pieces and 
inserted others; but we are exceedingly well satisfied with it as it is, and doubt 
not that others will be. . 


Ancient History; or the Old States and Empires. For Colleges and 
Schools. By John Lord, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Company. 
From the beginning of history to the fall of the Western Empire, Dr. Lord 

gives a connected narrative of the most important events. It is needless to 

state to those who have had the pleasure of hearing him lecture that he has the 
happy faculty of bringing out the .salient points of history, and imparting new 
interest to historical subjects, Tis peculiar gifts in these respects are manifest 
in the book before us. The general reader will find it well adapted to his taste 

and wants. We think, however, that it might be made more serviceable as a 

text-book by the introduction of summaries enabling the student to associate 

together contemporaneous events, by the insertion of chronological tables, and a 

good index. 

Greek Praxis, or Greek for Beginners. By John A. Spencer, S. T. D., 
Professor of Greek in the College of the City of New York. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 

A small book of 169 pages, 116 pages of Grammar and 53-pages of Reading 
Lessons and Vocabulary. The elementary forms and inflections of the lan- 
guage, which must be memorized before the reading of Greek can be com- 
menced with any satisfaction, and easy lessons designed to introduce the student 
to the translation of Greek, are given. The book is well arranged, and seems 
well adapted to the purpose for which it was designed. 


An AnGLo-Saxon Reaper, with Philological Notes, a Brief Grammar, and a 
Vocabulary. By Francis A. March. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


In order to have a scholarly knowledge of the English language, it is neces- 
sary, Mr. March maintains, to study Anglo-Saxon. He has now by his Com- 
parative Grammar and this Reader provided means whereby this language can 
be thoroughly studied, A Brief Grammar has been added to the Reader to 
adapt it to tho wants of such schools as may not care to use the larger work. 
The work gives evidence of great pains and a thorough understanding of the 
subject on the part of the author, and will be appreciated by scholars. 
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Harrers’ Scnoot History or THE UNITED States. By David B. Scott. 

There will soon be no dearth of school histories. The difficulty will be to 
select, from so many, the best. The work before us is a handsome volume of 400 
pages. Its clear, open page, numerous illustrations and maps, tables, and lists 
of questions, however, are items of importance in judging of its voluminousness. 
It seems to us a good book, and worthy the attention of teachers. It brings the 
history of the country down to the present year. 


Primary Onsect Lessons. By N. A. Calkins. From the Harpers. 

Object-teaching has had its advocates and its opposers. Some of the former 
may have pushed their views too far, or failed in some respects to comprehend 
the true purpose of object-teaching, and thus afforded some grounds for opposi- 
tion. But the philosophy of such teaching is getting to be understood, and it is 
seen to be the best of all methods in elementary schools. We trust that the 
book before us, which has already rendered good service in the cause of elemen- 
tary education, will, in its new and improved form, find its way into the hands 
of primary teachers and intelligent parents. 


Wittson’s Firru Reaper. Intermediate series, Harper & Brothers. 

This book may follow the Fourth of the “ School and Family Series,” as well 
as the Fourth of the present series, ‘The former series, excellent as are some of 
the books in certain respects, is open to the criticism of not giving a suflicient 
variety of exercises to cultivate the various styles of reading. No such objection 
can be brought against this book. It has been prepared with special reference 
to rhetorical and elocutionary instruction, and will certainly rank among the 
very best reading-books of its grade. In addition to this adaptation to class 
exercises, it gives much instruction in regard to different kinds of composition, 
the figures of rhetoric, the nature of poetry and its different forms, 


InpeEx to Harrer’s New Montraty MAGazine. Harper’s Magazine 
closed its fortieth volume June last. The Harpers here give us a complete 
index to the whole forty volumes, and have thereby conferred a great favor 
upon those who are frequently compelled to search for magazine articles, 
Harper's Magazine has met with unprecedented success. It is adapted to the 
wants of the great mass of readers; is elevated in tone, instructive, and inter- 
esting. 

Tom Brown aT Oxrorp, a cheap edition in paper covers, comes also from 
the Harpers. The visit of Thomas Hughes to this country will greatly increase 
the number of readers of this well-known and highly-prized volume. 


Tue Mystery or Epwin Droop, a mystery, we grieve to say, never to 
besolved; A Dancerovus Guest, by the author of“ Gilbert Rugge”; Estecie 
RussE xt, by the author of “ The Private Life of Galileo”; and“ Tue Heir 
Expectant,” by the author of ** Raymond's Heroine,” are from the same house. 


A. WitiraMs & Co., 135 Washington street, are the agents for the Har- 
pers’ publications. A.C. Srockry, the New England agent for their school- 
books, may be found at the same place. 


ou 
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Hupson’s ScHooL, SHAKsPEARE. Vol. 1. Boston: Ginn Brothers & Co. 
The Rev. Henry N. Hudson, well known through his edition of Shakspeare, 
and his lectures upon Shakspeare, has prepared this volume for the use of 
schools, clubs, classes, and families. It contains a sketch of the Poet’s Life, 
State and Sources of the Poet’s Text, “As You Like It,” “ The Merchant of 
Venice,”, ‘* Twelfth Night,” “King Henry the Fourth,” “Julius Cesar,” 
“ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” and an introduction to each play. Foot-noteg 
elucidate the text wherever necessary, and give such information as the student 
of Shakspeare requires. There is no edition of these plays so well adapted to 
school use. Mr. Hudson stands in the front rank of Shaksperian scholars. 
PuysioLoGy AND HyGrene for Educational Institutions and General Read- 


ers. Fully illustrated. By Joseph C. Hutchinson, M.D. New York: 
Clark & Maynard. 


Concise in style and intelligently written. It has the characteristics of a 
good text-book. The subject upon which it treats, notwithstanding its import- 
ance, and all that has been said in reference to that importance, is still too much 
neglected in our schools, 

Tue Brste in tHE Pustic Scnuoors. The case of the Cincinnati Board 
of Education. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co, 

A well-printed octavo volume of 420 pages. It contains the whole case, as 
presented to the Superior Court of Ohio; all the arguments of the counsel, and 
the opinions of the judges. It will be sent by the publishers, prepaid, on the 
receipt of $2.00. 

ReapING FOR THE YounG. Lee & Shepard, Boston, are fast becoming the 
leading publishers of this kind of literature. They send us this month, Tur 
GranpD Prk Scnoo., by the author of the Dodge Club, the second volume of 
the “ B. O. W. C. Series”; and Tur Youne Suippur_pers, by Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg ; the fifth of the “ Elm Island Series.” These, of course, will be wel- 
comed by the boys. But the girls are not neglected. Tue Pinks anp BivEs 
of the ** Rosa Abbott Series”; and Tue Lirrte MAip or Oxsow, of the 
“Helping Hand Series,” will meet their case. Charley and Eva Roberts’ 
Home iN THE West will answer for both boys and girls. Then come the 
second series of Tur Provers Srories, three handsome volumes, in a neat 
little box ; and they look just as if they were all ready to make ever so many chil- 
dren glad about Christmas time Their titles are, —“ A Wrong Confessed is 
Half Redeemed”; ‘“ One Good Turn Deserves Another”; and ‘ Actions 
Speak Louder than Words,” 

Wonpers oF Acoustics; or the Phenomena of Sound. From the French of 

Rodolphe Radou. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 

One more volume of the “ [Jlustrated Library of Wonders,” and behind none 
of the rest in interest, It is even more fully illustrated, containing one hundred 
and fourteen illustrations. Good and useful reading for every body. 

PuysicAL GroGrapuy. By S. 8. Cornell. New York: D. Appleton and 


Company. New England Agent, Wm. Henshaw, at Lee and Shepard's, 149 
Washington street, Boston. 
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This, we presume, completes the Cornell series. All the books of this series 
possess many good points; but in one particular they exceed all the school 
geographies we have examined, and that is the correctness and distinctness of 
their maps. The maps are a marked feature in the book before us. The 
colors are not such as an artist would bring together for beauty, but they present 
decided contrasts. Contours, currents, isothermal lines can be traced without 
effort. The text is quite satisfactory, as far as we have examined, and we 
believe the book a good one. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


War-Mars have reached their culminating point. Mark Twain’s, in the 
November number of the Galary, cannot be surpassed. Paris, the farm house, 
the forts, the fence, Vincennes, the Erie Canal, Omaha City, Padunk, ete., are 
distinctly located. It has received the highest indorsement. Gen. Grant says, 
“It is the only map of the kind I ever saw.” Bismarck writes, “ It places the 
situation in an entirely new light.” 


*Joun Wuoprer” has finished the recital of his adventures in Old and 
New. Sensational writers are totally eclipsed. Such incidents as make up the 
staple of their stories will be very tame now. John’s big hole in Roxbury has 
not yet been found. He must pardon us, therefore, for discrediting, a little, some 
of his statements, We can believe the China part, but his shooting out of the 
earth’s axis, and falling on an iceberg, rather staggers us. 


Tue Epitor of Every Saturday thinks he can fancy the feelings of the editor 
of the New Haven Register, when the types changed his A/ma Mater into 
“alum water”; but has no need of fancying his own when he read in his 
sketch of Jules Favre that “that eminent gentleman became a member of the 
Female Academy in 1867.” His sympathies were then decidedly French. By 
the way, Every Saturday is good enough to make one wish to have two Satur- 
days a week. 

Henry Warp BEEecHER some time since received a letter from a young 
man, who recommended himself very highly as being honest, and closed with 
the request: “Get me an easy situation, that honesty may be rewarded.” 
To which Mr. Beecher replied: ‘‘ Don’t be an editor if you would be ‘ easy.’ 
Do not try the law. Avoid school-keeping. Keep out of the pulpit. Let alone 
all ships, stores, shops, and merchandise. Abhor politics. Keep away from 
lawyers, Don’t practise medicine. Be not a farmer nor a mechanic; neither a 
soldier nor a sailor. Don’t study. Don’t think. Don’t work. None of them 
are easy. O, my honest friend, you are in a very hard world! I know of but 
one real ‘easy’ place in it. That is the grave.” 


Sir BoyLe Roacue asserted in Parliament that Ireland’s cup of misery had 


been overflowing for ages and was not yet full. ‘Truly a remarkable cup. He, 
however, was not the Irish member who, in attacking a minister whose love of 
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gain was extreme, wound up his speech with the following climax: ‘TI verily 
believe that if the honorable gentleman were an undertaker, it would be the 
delight of his heart to see all mankind seized with a common mortality, that he 
might have the benefit of a general burial, and provide scarfs and hatbands for 
the survivors.” 


Tue Independent says, a talented young African, of the boot-black persuasion, 
observed a neighbor poring wisely over a newspaper, whereupon he addressed 
him thus: “Julius, what are you looking in dat paper for? You can’t read.” 
“ Go way, fellah,” cried the other, indignantly; ‘‘ guess I can read. I's big 
enuff for dat.” “Big enuff,” retorted the other, scornfully; “dat ain’t nuffin. 
A cow’s big enuff to kotch a mice; but she can’t.” 


THE same paper copies the following sentence from Clarke’s Normal Gram- 
mar, and asks if the capitals are used in accordance with the author’s rules: 
“ The teacher is advised to write Sentences on the Blackboard containing errors 
in the use of Capital Letters, and require the Pupils to correct them.” 


An amusing story is told of a hackman at Newport, R. I. — a zealous Methodist, 
by the way — who last year donned the Quaker coat and broad-brim, and, 
meeting the drab-colored visitors at the depot, meekly asked, ** Will thee have a 
carriage?” Glad to patronize a brother, as he expected, they filled up his 
vehicle immediately, when, to the amusement of the bystanders, he drawled out, 
“ Where's thou’s baggage?” It is needless to say that the trick was seen 
through by the occupants, who left him in disgust; and the funniest part of it is 
that to this day he can’t imagine how they found him out. 


Mr. Moy Tuomas, the dramatic critic of the London Daily News, has called 
attention to certain extraordinary mispronunciations of the great John Kemble. 
He was wont to pronounce aches, aitches; beard, bird; cheerful, churful; earth, 
airth; fierce, furse; leap, lep; rode, rod; virgin, vargin; odious, ojus; they, 
the; virtue, vartue; and so forth, through a long vocabulary of like incredible 


eccentricities. 


“Tar is probably the oldest piece of furniture in England,” said a collector 
of antique curiosities to a friend, and pointing to a venerable looking table as he 
spoke. ‘ How old is it?” asked the friend, “ Nearly four hundred years.” 
“ Pshaw, that is nothing. I have an Arabic table over two thousand years old.”’ 
* Indeed!” “ Yes, the multiplication table.” 


A Donkey, the other day, stubbornly refused to come out of the boat which 
had brought him across the Mersey ; at last, after many kicks had been applied, 
and other persecutions of that kind, a man stepped forward, addressing him 
affectionately, “* Come along, brother ”— and the donkey obeyed at once. 


Hoon’s description of the meeting of the man and the lion, “ when the man 
ran off with all his might, and the lion with all bis mane,” is good. 


Ir you would find a great many faults, be on the look-out; if you would find 
them in still greater abundance, be on the look-in. 





